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THE EXAMINATIONS IN LATIN OF THE COLLEGE 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION BOARD 1 



By Nelson G. McCrea 
Columbia University 



As I find myself after the lapse of a year once more the grateful 
recipient of your courteous attention, I seem to be, in one respect 
at least, like the poet Archias. Quotiens revocatum eandem rem 
dicere commutatis verbis atque sententiisl I fear that my per- 
formance will in no wise be comparable in its adroitness with that 
of the accomplished Greek. But perhaps you will forgive me for 
doing something which in Archias Cicero actually admired. Every- 
thing will not be precisely the same, after all. I have taken 
counsel with the Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, and, like him, I 
shall use the same types but not commonly the same stereotypes. 
As Dr. Holmes says: "A thought is often original, though you have 
uttered it a hundred times. It has come to you over a new route, 
by a new and express train of associations." Varied as are the dis- 
cussions of the readers of the Board about the material which it is 
their duty to judge, I shall scarcely be able to present to you much 
that is really novel. But I shall still be able, thanks to the generous 
assistance of my colleagues, to lay before you evidence confirmatory 
of theories as yet tentative, and, by certain comparisons of the 
results of the last two years, I shall go far, I think, to prove the 
existence of a definite trend. 

With your kind permission, then, I should like at the outset to 

dwell for a moment upon an attitude of mind which I described 

to you last year, and which Professor Wetmore subsequently so 

lucidly justified in his editorial in the October number of the 

Classical Journal. If its work be adequately conceived and 

defined, the College Entrance Examination Board is not simply the 

warder of the gate through which one must pass in order to be 

1 A paper read at the eleventh annual meeting of the Classical Association of 
New England, at Providence, April 8, 1916. 
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admitted to Academe. It does in a sense discharge that function, 
but, if it be permissible to describe its work in a metaphor, it is 
rather to be conceived as a high court in which all conflicting 
interests are adequately represented, and in which through con- 
stant broadminded and sympathetic discussion the rights and ideals 
of the schools and the rights and ideals of the colleges may be 
brought into mutually helpful relation. Such a result can only 
be secured if each of the participants endeavors to free himself 
as far as possible from the natural preference for his own solution 
of the problem in order to understand and to appreciate that 
certain though not yet perceived merit in the solution of the other 
party on which rests the other party's preference. The articula- 
tion of the schools and the colleges should be, and presently will be, 
so flexible and yet so organic as to be in a very high degree con- 
ducive to the best interests of both. Hereafter the examinations of 
the Board, in the administration of which both the schools and the 
colleges are officially represented in every detail, will be, so far 
as examinations are concerned, practically the single national link 
of articulation between school and college. It is advisable that 
the definitions of the subjects shall be from time to time restated 
in terms of the educational advance that has been achieved through- 
out the country, and that the machinery necessary for the drafting 
of the question papers and the rating of the answer books shall, 
through a process of continuous improvement in details, become 
such as to separate in strict accordance with their real desert the 
candidates who do have knowledge and intelligence from those 
candidates who do not have knowledge and intelligence. I plead, 
therefore, for a still larger measure of mutual understanding and 
mutual sympathy in the relations of the two parties who have thus 
at last become members and joint owners of a co-operative associa- 
tion. Entrance examinations, to the mind of one to whom teaching 
is a noble profession and not a mere bread-and-butter business, 
must needs be a concrete and practical way of determining and 
maintaining standards of positive achievement. They can and 
should be one of the most powerful factors in insuring educational 
progress. They ought, thus finely conceived, to be as highly 
prized and as jealously guarded by the schools as they ever have 
been by the colleges. The examiners and readers in Latin will 
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gratefully appreciate the active help of the schools in so administer- 
ing the examinations as to gratify the deserving candidate and to 
disappoint the undeserving. The confidence that I have in the 
general situation is based chiefly on the fact that, as the statistics of 
last year indicated and the statistics of this year will confirm, a 
very encouraging and steadily increasing percentage of the Board's 
candidates are actually being prepared to meet successfully the 
requirements in Latin. 

I feel, then, justified in bringing to you today a message of 
good cheer. If you will study the tables in Professor Fiske's 
Annual Reports for 1914 and 1915 on pages 58 and 53 respectively, 
and consider the comparative statistics there given of the candi- 
dates who passed in the four years 1912, 1913, 1914, and 1915, you 
will, I think, like myself, be rather well pleased with the relative 
position of Latin. The showing in Greek is, of course, easily the 
best. If we include in our survey all the examination subjects of 
the Board, Greek certainly holds and probably will continue to 
hold the -pal-ma nobilis. But the number of separate answer books 
in 1915 in Greek was only 738, whereas in mathematics it was 
6,044, in Latin 5,979, in English 3,389, in French 2,362, in German 
2,016, and in history 1,966. Physics and chemistry furnished 
respectively 748 and 550 answer books, while the other subjects were 
so slightly represented as to be for our purposes negligible. If we 
consider the performance of each subject for these four years, and 
especially if we consider this performance in respect of its uni- 
formity and improvement, we find that Latin is already markedly 
the superior of mathematics, English, and history. The rivalry 
for pre-eminence involves French, German, and Latin, and I 
venture to believe that, if the general improvement of last June 
be maintained this year, Latin will become definitely the banner 
subject of the Board. The improvement shown in Latin in these 
four years in the papers set under the new definitions has been 
on the whole consistent and continuous. In Vergil, for instance, the 
percentage of the recommended candidates who secured 60 per 
cent and upward has been 53 . 4, 64 . 2 , 69 . 4, and 70 . 4. 

There have been, alas, two notable exceptions. In 1913 
Latin 3 (second-year) was disastrous, and last June Latin 4 (Cicero 
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and sight) fell from grace. It may safely be said that the disaster 
of 1914 in Latin 3 will never occur again. Experience gained in 
that sorrowful year and in the other successful years has fixed 
definitely the proper type of passage to be set for translation. But 
the cause of the trouble in Cicero last June is by no means clear. 
Since that time I have repeatedly considered the passages set for 
translation. The passage which represented the prepared work 
was, it is true, the closing paragraph of the speech for Archias. It 
may, then, have been slighted in the final review. But the para- 
graph is simply a summary of the argument which has been made 
by Cicero for his client, the thought is expressed in the orator's 
usual clear and well-balanced style, and I cannot find a single 
point at which a student who really knew the fundamental usage 
of case and mood and who was trained to depend strictly upon this 
knowledge in working out his translation could reasonably go far 
astray. Yet a very considerable number of candidates trans- 
lated this passage into mere nonsensical verbiage. The first 
and shorter of the two sentences which make up the paragraph 
proved to be decidedly the more difficult. The combined reports 
of five readers covering 743 candidates show that 291 or 39 . 2 per 
cent passed in this first sentence, while 434 or 58.4 per cent passed 
in the second. As the questions set upon the passage were far 
better handled than in any previous year, one might fairly infer 
that the general content of the speech was better known than usual. 
Yet, if this be true, one would then suppose that a paragraph which 
merely recapitulates the main points of the speech would have 
yielded up its meaning rather readily even if the candidate was a 
trifle puzzled here and there as to how he got his meaning from the 
syntax. For obvious reasons this particular passage will no more 
imperil the peace of mind of the Board's candidates; but a real 
service will be done if some group of teachers will analyze its 
difficulties and show clearly that they are such as to justify the 
inability of several hundred well-prepared pupils to cope with 
them. 

I wish to bring to your attention only one question from the 
paper on grammar, The readers are still distressed at the answers 
which are given in explanation of the derivation of words. Last 
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June the words whose derivation was asked for were militari, impera- 
tor, and indicia. The report on this question covered 346 papers. 
The results follow, the numbers after each word indicating in order 
the recipients of full credit, of partial credit, of no credit: militari, 
no, 189, 47; imperator, 129, 129, 88; indicia, 75, 137, 134. One 
candidate answered as follows: "Militari is the dative of reference. 
Imperator is the nominative singular as subject. Indicia is the 
accusative plural as object. This question was not clear." I 
venture to urge again an inquiry of which I spoke last year in this 
connection. Theory, at least, would certainly seem to show that 
the utilization of derivation in teaching would be a definite help 
through the resultant binding together of the words that the 
student gradually learns. If this advantage of the study of deriva- 
tion be admitted by a teacher but lack of time be given as the 
reason why derivation is neglected, the advantage of the study 
has been after all only verbally conceded. If the advantage really 
exists, this study will save time rather than consume it. Of course, 
if all the work is to be done by the teacher, if the pupil is simply to 
learn what is set before him, I will readily admit that but little can 
be done. But most young minds are certainly capable of enjoying 
the phenomena of the life of language as they enjoy the interesting 
facts of nature-study. English furnishes abundant material, a 
great part of it from classical sources, with which to rouse and feed 
this interest. Three books at least may be mentioned as treasuries 
of fascinating information: On the Study of Words, by Archbishop 
Trench; Words and Their Ways in English Speech by Professors 
Greenough and Kittredge; The Romance of Words by Ernest 
Weekley. If only the student's interest can be aroused, he will 
note for himself as a practical help the derivation of the new 
word as it is commonly given in the vocabulary of his textbook 
and, if he have a mind that is at all scientific in its cast, he can 
easily be made to appreciate the importance and usefulness of 
thus linking the new acquisition with what he already knows and 
widening his knowledge in a coherent and interrelated fashion. 

Last year, through the kind co-operation of Professor Fiske 
and the office of the Board, I was able to present to you several 
tables of statistics. The first of these tables indicated the relative 
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proficiency in prepared work and in sight work of the candidates who 
offered Latin 4 (Cicero and sight) and 5 (Vergil and sight). I beg 
your consideration now of a similar set of tables for the examinations 
of 1915. 

TABLE I 
Latin 4 — 1,230 Candidates 





Passed 
Parts I and U 


Failed 
Parts I and II 


Part I Passed 

Part II Failed 

Passed on 

Whole 


Part I Passed 

Part II Failed 

Failed on 

Whole 


Part II Passed 

Part I Failed 

Passed on 

Whole 


Part II Passed 

Part I Failed 

Failed on 

Whole 


Percentage . . 


307 
29.9 


560 
45-5 


67 
5-4 


63 
5-1 


109 
8.9 


64 
5-2 


Latin 5 — 735 Candidates 


Percentage . . 


33S 
4S-6 


216 
29.4 


27 
3-7 


20 
2.7 


93 
12.7 


44 
S-9 



In spite of the increase in the number of candidates, the results 
for 1915 are strikingly similar to those for 1914. This close 
similarity is especially noteworthy in view of the fact that, whereas 
in 1914 both of these subjects were reasonably successful, in 1914 
Latin 4 met with disaster while 5 maintained its standing. In both 
years, however, three-fourths of the candidates in Cicero and in 
Vergil pass, if competent, in both parts independently, but, if 
incompetent, fail in both parts independently. In both years the 
proportion of candidates who pass in one part only and yet pass the 
examination as a whole is almost the same, viz., for Cicero, in 1914 
16.3 per cent, in 1915 14.3 per cent; for Vergil, in 1914 15.8 per 
cent, in 1915 16.4 per cent. The same fact is observable in the 
case of candidates who fail in one part only and yet fail in the 
examination as a whole, the figures being: for Cicero, in 1914 
9.5 per cent, in 1915 10.3 per cent; for Vergil, in 1914 8.9 per 
cent, in 1915 8.6 per cent. I am not quite certain of the full 
significance of this table, but one thing at least seems to me to be 
reasonably clear. Inasmuch as educational conditions throughout 
the country change slowly so that the preparedness of the candi- 
dates in any two successive years cannot well be greatly different, 
the figures for Vergil would seem to show a constant ratio between 
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the degree of preparation of the candidates and the machinery by 
which that preparation is tested. As for Cicero, the change in the 
first two columns, taken separately, coupled (i) with the absence 
of change in these columns, when taken together, and (2) with the 
like absence of change in the last four columns is certainly per- 
plexing. I cannot make appropriate comment. 

The last four columns of Table I are concerned with those 
candidates who pass in one part only and owe their ultimate success 
or failure in the examination as a whole to the preponderance of 
the part in which they pass or failed. In order that the bearing of 
the results given in these four columns upon the problem of sight 
translation may be brought out more clearly, I have added this 
year Table IA. The saving power of sight translation as a factor 
in the Board's examination in Latin 4 and 5, as now administered, 
is very obvious. You will note one striking exception. Both in 
1914 and in 1915 candidates of this class who ultimately failed in 
Cicero fall into two almost precisely equal groups and owe their 
failure, therefore, impartially to sight work and to prepared work. 

TABLE I A 



Subject 


Total Number 

Passed on 

Whole 


Success Due 

to Sight 
Translation 


Success Due 

to Prepared 

Work 


Total Number 

Failed on 

Whole 


Failure Due 

to Sight 
Translation 


Failure Due 

to Prepared 

Work 


1014 


1015 


1014 


1015 


1914 


191S 


1014 


1915 


1914 


191 S 


1914 


1915 




ISO 
97 


176 

120 


72.0 
84-5 


61.9 

77-5 


28.0 
IS- 5 


38.1 
22. s 


87 

54 


127 

64 


50.6 
22.2 


49-6 
31.2 


49-4 
77-8 


SO- 4 




68.8 







I am sure that you have all read with keen interest the paper 
of Professor Haight in the March number of the Classical Journal. 
It is quite clear from the facts and statistics which are there so 
admirably presented that the treatment of the questions on the 
subject-matter still leaves something to be desired. In view of her 
presentation I need not lay before you at this time any further 
statistics about the answers to the questions on Vergil. I shall, 
however, give you the figures about some of the questions on 
Cicero and make a few comments upon the significance of these 
figures. The reports of the readers show that in the case of the 
following questions the number of answer books indicated after 
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each received no credit at all. The number of candidates in each 
case was 543. On Cicero Pro Archia 31: What was the charge 
against Archias? 64. State the provisions of this legis: 151. 
Give the name of the municipi: 163. Of what is Cicero thinking 
when he says his .... periculis? 309. What advantage does 
Cicero find in the fact that the poems of Archias were written in 
Greek ? 184. What poetical writings of Archias does Cicero refer 
to in this speech ? 288. Show precisely how Cicero uses his praise 
of literature as an argument for the acquittal of his client: 311. 
What is gained by the repetition of qui? 340. After what other 
words could qua have the same meaning that it has in this sentence ? 
233. Before I attempt to comment upon these results, let me put 
before you a table which shows the performance of the candidates 
sent by four schools whose records in Latin were extremely good. 

TABLE II 





*S 


jed Pre- 
xibed 

ransla- 
on 


1 




H 


H 


Ha 


H© 1 


H 




fe^a M 




ed 

ght 

ransl 

on 


&HQI 


ftd> 


*■% 


pm'S 


Pig 


Subject 


*d« 


tA =* 


!■§ 


13 ■* 


«^ 


"S« 


•8 To- 

tn a 




gU-o 


gat- -3 


P 


■jcnKC 


8 s 


i** 


^ 




£ 


e< 


Hi 


PL, 


PL, 


(a 


s 


fe 


ft 


4 


147 


67.0 


6l.2 


60.5 


45-6 


16.3 


22.5 


IS- 6 


21. 1 


s 


91 


90.1 


46.2 


87.9 


42.9 


6.6 


47-3 


3-3 


3i-9 



In 1914 the percentage of candidates in such a group as this 
who passed in the questions independently was in the case of 
Cicero 31.5 per cent, in the case of Vergil 31.8 per cent. It is 
clear, therefore, that the questions were far better handled last 
June, especially in the case of Cicero. And yet the figures which 
I have just given you deserve serious consideration. Even an 
optimist must, I think, be concerned at the mass of evidence which 
the discussions over the Great War have presented of the con- 
tinued bondage of men's minds to words instead of to ideas. I 
have myself become convinced that, if we could recall Socrates to 
earth, he would make a havoc of men's fancied knowledge in the 
twentieth century a.d. as completely as he did in Athens in 
the fifth century B.C. A system of education which does not to the 
utmost extent possible strive to prevent young people from using 
words without knowing at the moment precisely what fact or what 
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idea of the external world is represented by these verbal symbols is 
at least open to very severe criticism. I am tempted to think that 
such an education is really one of the worst foes to the progress 
of democracy. I wish to emphasize again a fact of which I spoke 
last year. It cannot, I think, be gainsaid that a thinker or worker 
whose medium for the expression of his feelings and ideas, in brief 
of his personality, is external concrete substance, has definitely 
an advantage over one whose medium is words. In all the natural 
sciences, in such fine arts as painting, sculpture, and architecture, 
in every field of activity that deals with objective material things, 
the student or worker is continuously subject to the discipline 
inherent in dealing with material, plastic it may be but still capable 
of being handled successfully only if the worker knows and obeys 
the laws of his material. These laws the worker cannot change. 
They are quite beyond his control. Success depends upon their 
discovery and their scientific, impersonal utilization. But he 
who uses language as his medium is, as it were, traveling in a forest 
beset with pitfalls. It is almost literally true that phrases may 
mean all things to all men. In all language-study, therefore, the 
wise man will do his utmost to take specific precautions against this 
danger. We teachers of language and literature must, if we have 
any social consciences whatever, link the word, phrase, sentence to 
the concrete, objective, volitionally unchangeable fact which is thus 
described in words. I really think that it is a grave educational 
error to read an author with a class in such a way that this necessity 
of Unking words with facts is not, broadly speaking, ever-present 
in the consciousness of the pupils and of the teacher alike. To 
give these remarks a definite application to the question paper on 
Cicero, let me discuss briefly the results as I have just stated them 
in connection with a few questions. Out of 543 candidates 311 were 
unable to show how Cicero used his praise of literature as an argu- 
ment for the acquittal of his client. Observe that we are living 
in an age in which the development of the spirit of nationalism is 
one of the most striking, as it is also one of the most perilous ele- 
ments in the world of today. In the use which he makes of litera- 
ture in this speech Cicero is making exactly the kind of appeal 
which is now a commonplace of discussion all over the world. 
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No less than three-fifths of the speech is devoted to this appeal to 
the patriotic pride of the jury. Can such things be remembered if 
they are pointed out ? I beg you to note the fact that only 64 out 
of 543 candidates failed to state correctly the charge against 
Archias and that only 85 out of the same number received no credit 
at all on the question about the provisions of the law. Again, in 
an age when the question of a world-language as, for instance, Esper- 
anto, receives so much attention, when in a large number of schools 
the existence of different languages as native tongues is a matter 
of daily observation, it is nevertheless true that not only were 
184 candidates out of 543 unable to remember what advantage 
Cicero found in the fact that the poems of Archias were written 
in Greek, but were so little able to utilize intelligently their observa- 
tion of the extent to which the circulation of a newspaper or book is 
limited by the language in which it is printed, that they could 
not even make a clever guess. In mathematics these boys and 
girls are asked to solve original problems in algebra and in geometry. 
Success here requires some intelligence. But in Latin there are 
those in high educational positions who argue that to require intel- 
ligence is an injustice to the hard-working pupil. May I discuss 
from this point of view one further question ? Out of 543 candi- 
dates 288 could not name or describe in any way whatever a single 
"poetical writing" of Archias. You will recall that in the passage 
set for translation the case of Archias is said to be one "quae 
beneficio legis, auctoritate municipi, testimonio Luculli, tabulis 
Metelli comprobetur." You will recall further that Cicero pro- 
ceeds to recommend Archias to the jury as a man "qui vos, qui 
vestros imperatores, qui populi Romani res gestas semper ornavit, 
qui etiam his recentibus nostris vestrisque domestids periculis 
aeternum se testimonium laudis daturum esse profitetur." I shall 
assume a candidate who is fairly familiar with the content of the 
speech but temporarily unable to recall the name or subject of a 
single one of these Greek poems whose existence, even if he has 
himself forgotten it, is proved by the presence of the question on the 
examination paper. I shall assume — I do not think myself wholly 
unreasonable — that the word Luculli will mean to him the name of 
the poet's patron, the name too of a famous general who preceded 
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Pompey in the war against Mithridates. To what facts, now, can 
the description of Archias given above refer ? If Archias is a poet, 
ornavit and aetemum se testimonium laudis must certainly refer to 
poetry, to some Greek poems. If the candidate must make a guess, 
and if he has been trained or even encouraged to use his intelligence, 
what will he do when confronted by this difficulty ? I should sup- 
pose that he would argue as follows: "If a poet have a patron, pre- 
sumably he will at some time write a poem about his patron. One 
patron, Lucullus, was a general, i.e., one of the imperatores of the 
passage. It is probable, therefore, that Archias wrote a poem 
on the Mithridatic War as conducted by Lucullus." (I beg you 
to note parenthetically that Cicero devotes to a description of this 
poem of Archias a full half page of the text.) Cicero refers to the 
periculis as recentibus and as nostris vestrisque. Of what recent 
dangers affecting both the orator and his audience has the candi- 
date knowledge? What bravery of Cicero deserves aetemum 
testimonium laudis? On the basis of the candidate's knowledge 
there can be but one answer: the conspiracy of Catiline. Ergo, 
Archias wrote a poem on Cicero's suppression of this conspiracy. 
At this point our candidate will probably recall that Cicero definitely 
says "quas res nos in consulatu nostro vobiscum simul .... 
gessimus, attigit hie versibus" and that he then for nearly an 
entire page proceeds to enlarge upon the hope of undying fame as 
a spur to great achievement. 

Is a candidate likely to use his mind in this way on an examina- 
tion ? Certainly not, unless he has been trained for a long time 
and in numerous specific instances to use his mind in just this 
way. But is it not wholly reasonable that we teachers should try 
continuously to develop the power of reasoning in accordance with 
the doctrine of probabilities when a decision of some sort must 
be made and the data are a little uncertain. In every day life 
almost all our activity is based upon a conscious or unconscious 
use of the law of probability. So far as I am familiar with Latin 
apologetics, it has always been claimed that the study of Latin is 
peculiarly fitted to develop just such correct habits of reasoning. 
And habit is second nature. 
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So much for "the cares that infest the day." There is, how- 
ever, much, very much to rejoice over. As I said at the outset of 
this paper, the results in Latin last year, with the single exception of 
the translation of the passages on Latin 4 (Cicero and sight), were 
the best that have been attained. Some of the answers and trans- 
lations were extremely good. At the beginning of the passage on 
Latin 3 (second year) the words Caesar, ut per se concilium caperet 
quid faciendum videretur, were translated " Caesar in order that 
he should according to his own ideas [per se] conceive a plan of what 
seemed fit to do." In the same passage the words Qua re comperta 
magnam sibi facultatem fortunam obtulisse bene gerendae rei credide- 
runt were rendered "Upon receiving this information they thought 
that fortune had given them a great opportunity for the successful 
accomplishment of a noteworthy exploit." "When they had 
gained this information, they believed that fortune had bestowed 
upon them a great opportunity for success." And again, "They 
believed that fortune had given them a splendid chance of gaining 
the upper hand." In the passage for sight translation on the 
Cicero paper, the concluding sentence, easily the most difficult 
sentence in the whole passage, was finely rendered as follows: neque 
me arbitrabar sine summo scelere posse, quod maleficium in aliis 
vindicassem, idem in illorum socio, cum scirem, defendere: "Nor 
did I think that I could without being guilty of the greatest crime 
knowingly defend in one of their confederates the same course of 
action which I had condemned as wrongdoing in others." "For I 
did not think that when I knew the facts I could defend in the 
case of a friend of these that same wickedness which I had punished 
in the case of others." "Nor did I think that I could without 
crime defend consciously the same wrong in an ally of theirs which 
I had denounced in others." Let me give you a good answer to 
one of the questions on the Cicero paper. "Cicero praises litera- 
ture to its utmost, dwelling especially upon the lasting glory to 
deeds and the Republic that literature gives. Then he goes on to 
prove that since Archias is a great poet his works will be immortal, 
hence those deeds of glory upon which he writes will be immortal 
and therefore Rome should accept him as a citizen, for then surely 
her deeds will remain for posterity." 
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The sight passage on the paper on Vergil furnished some good 
translations. 

Dardanidas matres patriorum signa deorum, 
dum licet, amplexas succensaque templa tenentis 
invidiosa trahunt victores praemia Grai. 

As spoils of war that were filled with hate the victorious Greeks were 
dragging off the Trojan women who, while they could, had seized in their arms 
the images of their fathers' gods and who clung to the burning temples. 
"Troia, vale! Rapimur" clamant, dant oscula terrae 
Troades, et patriae fumantia tecta relinquunt. 
Ultima conscendit classem, miserabile visu, 
in mediis Hecuba natorum inventa sepulcris. 
Prensantem tumulos atque ossibus oscula dantem 
Dulichiae traxere manus. 
"Farewell Troy! We are borne off ," cried the Trojan women. They kiss 
their native soil and leave behind the smoking dwellings of their fatherland. 
Last embarks upon the ships, a pitiful sight, Hecuba, found in the midst of her 
sons' graves. A band of Ulysses drew her away, clasping their grave-mounds 
and kissing their bones. 

This last sentence was translated in another answer book: 
"The hands of Ulysses dragged her hence as she clung to the 
mounds, kissing her dead." 

Let me give you some good answers to questions upon the 
Vergil paper: 

i. By whom were these words spoken? To whom? In what con- 
nection ? 

"These words were spoken by Jupiter to Venus. When the Trojans 
were cast upon the shores of Africa by a storm caused by Juno, Venus was 
discouraged at their continued misfortunes and, going to Jupiter, reminded 
him of his promises concerning the high destiny of Aeneas and rebuked him 
for his seeming forgetfulness. He assures her that Aeneas will soon come into 
his own and gives the preceding speech in reply to her complaints." "Jupiter 
spoke these words to Venus when, terrified at Juno's hostility, she came to 
him to plead for her son. Juno had stirred up the storm which ship-wrecked 
Aeneas, and to comfort Venus Jupiter told her of the future glories of the 
Trojan race." 

2. Discuss verses 278-282 and 286-288 with reference to the purpose 
of the Aeneid. 

"The purpose of the Aeneid was to become a great national epic which 
should tell of the glorious empire which Rome had succeeded in establishing. 
That is, that was the first purpose. The tale of the building of the empire was 
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well calculated to inspire every patriotic Roman. But the second purpose of 
the Aeneid was to help firmly to establish the Augustan empire. That is why 
Vergil extols Augustus so highly throughout the poem. The establishment of 
empire on the ruins of democracy is always hazardous and Vergil proposed to 
reconcile the people to this state of affairs by such passages as 286-288." 
"The purpose of the Aeneid was to glorify Rome and Roman deeds and Romans 
and the Roman Empire. In the lines mentioned Vergil attempts to account 
for the magnitude of the Roman Empire and for her great glory at Vergil's 
time. The lines were also supposed to encourage the Romans on to even 
greater glory." "It was the purpose of the Aeneid to furnish an epic which 
should trace the history of Rome from its origin and should finally fittingly 
praise the age of Augustus which seemed to be the most brilliant Rome had 
ever known. Lines 278-282 suggest the immensity of Rome's sway and the 
endurance of its power. They bring out also that a great part of the glory of 
Rome was in peace. Lines 286-288 relate directly to the personal praise 
of Augustus." " The verses mentioned are the very epitome of the glorification 
of Rome in general and of Augustus and his age in particular which Vergil 
accomplishes in the Aeneid. The spirit of an imperial race breathes through 
the whole, but rises to its highest strength in passages like this where Vergil 
can put into the mouth of the immortals the eulogy of his people." 

3. Explain the references in Phthiam, Mycenas. 

"Phthia was the home of Achilles and Mycenae that of Agamemnon. 
Therefore it would be a source of the greatest rejoicing to the Trojans to think 
that their descendants should some time conquer the cities of the leaders of 
the Greeks." 

5. What is the point of aspera ? 

" So far as the Trojans are concerned, Juno is ' aspera ' indeed. Throughout 
their wanderings they are continually aware of her bitter hatred and anger 
pursuing them. It is she who causes the storms at sea, she who incites the 
Trojan women to burn the ships, she in a word who puts every possible obstacle 
between them and their desire." 

Let me give you now a translation into Latin of the English 
passage set for the examination in Latin 6 (Advanced Prose Compo- 
sition). This translation received the rating of 95 per cent. 

Video, Quirites, omnes vos intellegere quantum laudis Lucullum a populo 
Romano semper accipere oporteat. Brevi tempore enim, postquam Roma ad 
Asiam profectus est, ille non solum Mithridatem deterruit quominus Czyicum 
urbem nobis amicissimam occuparet, sed etiam, cum copiae hostium essent 
maximae, regem ita superavit ut hie maxima celeritate pedem referre cogeretur. 
Quem equidem Lucullus cepisset nisi milites nostri fuissent tarn auri argentique 
avidi. Nam Mithridates qui timeret ut ex eorum manibus effugere posset 
suos satis praedae relinquere iussit, ut efficerent ut sequentes paucos dies 
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morarentur. Itaque ad Armeniam pervenit priusquam quisquam ipsum 
persequi posset. Non diu autem erat sine auxilio. Nam Tigranes putavit 
socerem sibi adiuvandum esse quod ipsum regem se casuum aliorum misereret. 

Last year I showed you two tables representing the combined 
records of the candidates from seven schools that send all, or 
practically all, of their pupils to the Board's examinations exclu- 
sively. As these schools were widely separated geographically and 
did their work amid very different surroundings, their combined 
performance might, I thought, be taken to be fairly representative of 
what was possible under favorable educational conditions. I 
present to you now two similar tables, which exhibit the results for 
1915 of the work of the same seven schools. Conditions last June 
made it possible to insert columns showing the combined records of 
these seven schools and four others of the same class. The tables, 
I think, need no explanations further than that the figures under 
the caption B are taken from Professor Fiske's report for 191 5 
while those under the captions 7S and 11S give the statistics for 
the seven and for the eleven schools respectively. 

TABLE m 
All Candidates 





Number 


60-100 


50-S9 


49-0 


Subject 


B 


7S 


11S 


B 


7S 


11S 


B 


7S 


11S 


B 


?s 


11S 




1,098 
779 
971 

1,210 

776 
730 


218 
168 
223 
23S 
133 
107 


34° 
217 
366 
358 
221 
184 


68.8 
673 
65.9 
46.9 
61. 1 
53-8 


94.1 
95-2 
79.1 
56.6 
85-7 
75-7 


91.2 

94-9 
792 

79.6 
73-9 


12.2 
n. 
12.2 
16.5 
13.0 
14.0 


41 
1.8 
12.0 
17.0 
8.3 
16.8 


6.5 
1.8 
12.3 
15-9 
10.4 
14.7 


18.9 
21. s 
21.9 
366 
25-9 
32.2 


1.8 

3.0 
8.9 

26.4 
6.0 
7-5 


2.3 




3-3 




8.5 


4 


25-4 
10. 


6 


11. 4 







TABLE IV 

Recommended Candidates 





Number 


60-100 


50-59 


49-0 


Subject 


B 


7S 


11S 


B 


7S 


11S 


B 


7S 


11S 


B 


7S 


11S 




687 
418 
598 
780 
5" 


160 
103 
159 
163 
109 
85 


266 
148 
279 
276 
194 
150 


78.4 
79-4 
74-5 
53.8 
70.4 
66.1 


97-4 
96.1 
88.7 
60.7 
87.2 
81.2 


95-5 
96.6 
88.2 
634 
80.9 
79.3 


9-9 

7.2 
11. 
IS- 6 
10.6 
12.5 


1.3 
1.0 
7-5 

14. 1 
7.3 

12.9 


30 
0.7 
6.8 

145 
9.8 

II. 3 


11. 7 
134 
14.6 
3°-5 
19.0 
21. 4 


1.3 

2.9 
3-8 
25.2 

5.5 
5-9 


2.5 




2.7 




S.o 




22.1 




9-3 


6 


9-4 
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These tables speak for themselves. I beg you to note that in 
Table IV, which is by far the more significant of the two, the 
number of candidates is, in each examination subject, a very consid- 
erable fractional part of the total number examined by the Board 
in that subject. In subjects 2, 4, 5, and 6 the eleven schools con- 
tributed over one-third of the total number examined by the 
Board. In 1 they sent almost two-fifths of the total and in 3 some- 
thing less than a half. In 1915 as in 1914 the results indicated in 
these tables are far better than the general averages of the Board. 
We may, therefore, reasonably look forward to a gradual improve- 
ment in the statistics for Latin. 

May I in closing ask again, in behalf of the examiners and the 
readers in Latin, for the active sympathetic co-operation of the 
teachers throughout the country whose pupils take these examina- 
tions ? In the drafting of the question papers and in the rating of 
individual answer-books mistakes of judgment have, no doubt, 
occurred. They cannot, indeed, be wholly avoided, since the agents 
are but human beings. But I do not believe that the work could 
possibly be done with greater care or with more concern for the 
interests of the candidates. The readers with whom I have had 
the honor to be so long associated do their work with an accuracy 
and a fair-mindedness that deserve unstinted praise. I am dis- 
posed to believe that even one who had a high idea of the care with 
which the Board's answer-books are rated would be surprised and 
delighted if, through some such power as belonged long ago to the 
ring of Gyges, he could be present at our discussions, himself 
invisible. With the kind co-operation of the teachers whom we 
serve we shall soon make Latin easily the most successful of the 
major subjects in Professor Fiske's annual reports. 



